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The Problems of Philosophy . By Harald Hoffding. Translated by 
Galen M. Fisher, with a preface by William James. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1905. — pp. 201. 

This little book is a statement of Professor Hoffding' s position in respect 
to the chief problems of philosophy. As always, these problems all reduce 
to the great problem of the one and the many ; but as the author ap- 
proaches it from the critical and psychological side, rather than the onto- 
lbgical, he states it as that of the relation of continuity and connectedness 
to discontinuity and disconnectedness. His own view is that complete 
continuity is the unattainable ideal both of thought and of practice. The 
surd remainder is always present in experience, however far our organiza- 
tion of it may go. More than this, its retention is demanded ; for it is dis- 
continuity which gives value to life, even to its continuity. Accordingly, 
he describes himself as a ' critical Monist ' ; and to the present writer the 
title seems a better one than that of ' empiricist, ' which Professor James 
suggests in his preface, and which might on the same grounds be applied 
to Lotze. 

Professor Hoffding discusses in order four forms under which this prob- 
lem of continuity and discontinuity presents itself — the problems of con- 
sciousness, of knowledge, of being, and of values. 

In the case of the first, we are confronted by the opposition of personality 
to the elements of conscious life. Personality is an ideal, neither wholly 
realized nor completely known. The elements exist only as they are 
connected in it, and yet on the other hand we cannot conceive of it as 
creating them. Discontinuity between consciousness and consciousness, 
and even between different states of the same mind, also presents itself. 
To get rid of this latter difficulty, it is proposed to transform psychology 
into physiology. But even if we accept the proposal, it is useless to at- 
tempt this before psychology has completed its own task of definition. 
Meanwhile, will seems to be the type and central synthesis of conscious 
life. 

All theories of knowledge, the author points out, are necessarily analytic. 
That has been settled for us by Kant. Yet we can never be sure that all 
the presuppositions of experience have been stated. Incompleteness is un- 
avoidable. Professor Hoffding inclines to accept the economic theory of 
knowledge and the dynamic test of truth. But he differs from many of its 
adherents in holding that a principle which ' works ' must be held to cor- 
respond in some way to being. Nevertheless, there is an irrational rela- 
tion always present between being and knowledge. We can never entirely 
absorb the discontinuity of quality into the continuity of quantity ; we can 
never abolish the separation and incompleteness which the time-relation 
introduces into the ideal concept of causality ; and above all, we can never 
take the object up wholly into the subject, nor yet conceive it apart from 
the subject. 
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In dealing with the problem of being, all our cosmological constructions 
are necessarily inadequate, because they must proceed on the analogy of 
some typical phenomenon, which itself is but a part of the whole that we 
attempt to construe. Thought, matter, evolution, are the chief of such 
phenomena recently used ; and the last, since it implies the possibility of 
dissolution, brings the ' irrational remainder ' in our cosmology clearly to 
light. 

Professor Hoffding disregards aesthetics in discussing the problem of 
values, and confines himself to ethics and religion. Ethics has to do with 
value in the field of human life ; religion is defined as the belief in the per- 
sistence of values, in their significance for ultimate reality at large. The 
antinomies of ethical experience center about the relation of the individual 
to society, and of impulse to personality. In other words, the ethical prob- 
lem is the individualization of the moral standard, which yet must be the 
same, in some sense, for all. This problem is still further complicated by 
the changes taking place in the standard itself. As for religion, that is the 
most concentrated expression of all our problems. As it embodies man's 
persistent belief in the reality of his values, it includes in its search for a 
solution all the antinomies both of his speculative and of his practical life. 

The appended notes add to the suggestiveness of a most interesting and 
compact "philosophical testament " ; though it might seem that Professor 
Hoffding has drawn his impressions of British Neo-Hegelianism too exclu- 
sively from the writings of Mr. F. H. Bradley. This appears to be the 
reason why he criticises the standpoint of absolute idealism in general, as 
necessarily involving a denial that the time-relation is in any sense real. 

The book, although small, is in no sense an 'introduction to philos- 
ophy,' or a manual for those beginning its study. It is full of allusions to 
the history of speculation, as one might expect from its author, and ac- 
quaintance with the subject is necessary to appreciate its argument, which 
is often in technical form. The translation is apparently " faithful, if not 
elegant," as the preface says. An occasional roughness in its style may 
be pardoned for the sake of its conciseness. 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

Cornell University. 

The Philosophy of Religion. By Harald Hoffding. Translated from 
the German edition by B. E. Meyer. London, Macmillan and Co., 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1906. — pp. 410. 

An account of Professor Hoffding' s philosophy of religion was published 
in this Review (Vol. XI, p. 181) on the appearance of the work in German. 
The hope was then expressed that this valuable book might be put into 
English. It is a pleasure to be able tc» record the realization of that hope. 
The work is one which no serious student of the religious problem can afford 
to neglect. It is already recognized as one of the standard treatises on the 
subject. The reader may question the adequacy of the author's interpreta- 



